STATE CONVENTIONS 


48th ANNUAL MEETING 
Indiana Canners Association 


Well attended business-like meeting features legislative 
problems, marketing outlook, and promotional activities— 
Charlie Shuttleworth succeeds Art Noble as President. 


It was plainly evident to anyone at- 
tending the Forty-Eighth Annual Con- 
vention of the Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion at French Lick, November 14,. 15 
and 16, that here was a new Indiana 
Association—stronger, more closely knit 
and offering a steadily increasing service 
to its members. That decision was made 
two years ago, following the death of 
faithful, part-time secretary Al Dreyer, 
when a number of Indiana’s leaders hired 
Warren Spangle, an experienced asso- 
ciation secretary. At that time 78 of the 
117 firms in the State paid only token 
dues. There was sharp dissension at first 
when a sharply increased dues schedule 
was announced. By last November 58 
members were paying the new rates; 
today there are 70, including 6 with 
headquarters out of state. There are only 
10 operating vegetable canning firms not 
members—17 non-operating. 


Indiana has always been known as the 
Tomato State. Today it is even more so 
after the shakedown, Of the 91 vege- 
table canners left, there are only 18 that 
might be called multiple product packers. 
Of these only 11 pack corn, 6 peas, 2 
green beans, 9 pumpkin. Of these, only 
the corn pack barely reached a million 
cases this year. 76 pack tomatoes and/ 
or tomato products. 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


The report of Association President 
Arthur H. Noble, following Thursday 
afternoon’s luncheon, provided some in- 
sight into the expanded program of activ- 
ity. Mr. Noble told of closer cooperation 
with Purdue University looking to im- 
provement of tomato varieties; better 
cultural practices; a study of tomato and 
tomato product grade requirements; the 
development of better cost accounting 
within the membership, etc. The Associa- 
tion, he said, is keeping a closer eye on 
legislative activity; is cooperating with 


other associations to provide accurate, | 


up-to-the-minute crop reports; has im- 
proved its system of pack reporting, and 
continues to cooperate within and out of 
state labor agencies in the procurement 
of labor. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


The Association names three new di- 
rectors each year for a term of three 
years. Continuing directors this year are 
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Charles Shuttleworth, William Butter- 
field, Jack Rider, Kenneth Lucas, Ernest 
Richart, and Charles Amick. Outgoing 
directors, to whom the Association owes 
a debt of thanks for outstanding service 
during these trying times, are: Retiring 
President Arthur Noble, Retiring Treas- 
urer Brainard Nelson, and Maxwell 
Naas, a former president. Filling their 
places are: William C. Kruger, Vice- 
President of Production, Stokely-Van 
Camp, Indianapolis; Charles H. Cooper, 
Preble Canning Company, Inc., Preble; 
and Lyle Clark, Vice-President Produc- 
tion, G. S. Suppiger Company, Mt. 
Summit. 


The new Board, meeting Friday morn- 
ing, named the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Charles A. Shuttleworth, Shuttle- 
worth Foods, Inc., Warren; Vice-Presi- 
dent, William E. Butterfield, Butterfield 
Canning Company, Muncie; Treasurer, 
Jack Rider, Kenneth N. Rider Company, 
Trafalgar; Executive Secretary, Warren 
R. Spangle, Shelbyville. 


SESSIONS 


In addition to a Members Meeting and 
a Board Meeting, to which the press was 
not invited, there were four sessions of 
interest: The presentation of the 4-H 
tomato contest winner; a Fieldmen’s 
Meeting at which plans were drawn up 
for the Fieldmen’s School at Purdue early 
next spring; a sample cutting and a gen- 


- eral meeting following luncheon Thurs- 
‘day afternoon. 


As usual, the Convention was pre- 
ceeded by a trapshoot that lasted all day 
Wednesday, the 14th. At the banquet in 
the evening, an added feature was an 
address by H. Thomas Austern, NCA’s 
Chief Counsel on the “State of the 
Nation”. Coming just after the election, 
the address was most timely. 


SAMPLE CUTTING 


A committee headed by Russ Morgan 
of Cayuga, assisted by Heekin Can’s 
Director of Research Gene Grab, Pro- 
fessor Desrosier of Purdue, and others, 
staged this, the Second Annual Cutting. 
Some 40 or 50 samples of corn, tomatoes 
and tomato products were displayed, with 
grading cards showing the score by qual- 
ity factor. Except for the National 
Canned Corn Cutting Bee staged by The 
United Company at annual conventions, 
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this is the first time this reporter has 
seen the label shown and identified with 
the cutting. There were comments pro 
and con—properly handled, “we think” 
it’s a step in the right direction. 


Discussion centered around the grade 
score for color and the methods of deter- 
mination. It was brought out that the 
standards were devised for use with the 
Hunter Colorometer but that MacBeth 
Lighting is now in general use by U. S. 
graders and by many in the industry. 
The two produce entirely different results 
and this was demonstrated. The 17 sam- 
ples of juice displayed all passed fancy 
grade using the Hunter System—only 6 
passed fancy under the MacBeth Light. 
Thus a change in the grade is indicated if 
graders continue to use the MacBeth 
Lighting. 


Dr. Grab urged all interested in this 
problem to be prepared to present views 
at a meeting to be held in Chicago dur- 
ing the NCA Meeting. 


GENERAL MEETING 


At the General Meeting, following Mr. 
Noble’s report, Claude Loesch of the Indi- 
ana Manufacturers Association, and An- 
son Thomas of the Indiana Farm Bureau 
painted a rather dark picture in speaking 
of coming labor legislation and tax in- 
creases respectively. 


Labor legislation to be considered in 
Indiana’s coming Legislative Session, 
said Mr. Loesch, includes: 


1. Equal pay for women; 2. A compulsory 
fair employment practices bill; 3. A State 
wage minimum of $1.25 with no exemp- 
tion for seasonal labor; 4. Dependency 
allowance and elimination of waiting 
period in unemployment compensation; 
5. (On the bright side) A Right to Work 
Bill. 


Mr. Thomas said the next session 
would be a “dandy” from a tax and finan- 
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cial standpoint. He named the increasing 
school population; need for improvements 
in mental and penal institutions; highway 
improvement and the need for increased 
State salaries as the principal reasons 
why an increase in State taxes must be 
looked for. 


MARKET OUTLOOK 


Dr. Vernon W. Ruttan of Purdue re- 
ported on an interesting study projecting 
the supply and demand situation on to- 
mato products; comparing the f.o.b. Indi- 
with California delivered 
prices and showing price variations of 
Indiana tomatoes and products January 
1, 1948 to January 1, 1957. “Canning 
Trade” prices were used in the study. 


He showed a projected 1956 U. S. 
production of 3,950,000 tons of tomatoes 
compared with 3,225,000 in 1955 and an 
estimated consumption from the 1956 
pack of 3,150,000 tons. His charts 
showed, however, that California toma- 
toes and products laid down in Indiana 
cannot compete in price with the Indiana 
product, and since the West is the only 
area producing more (much more) toma- 
toes and products than it consumes, the 
market in Indiana should remain stable. 


The Program Committee had saved a 
gem for last. Ed Kraus, well known as 
an orator, of Big Stone Canning Com- 
pany, and Chairman of Minnesota’s Pro- 
motion and Public Relations Commit‘ee, 
described the activities of that committee 
—spent $9 thousand and receivel an 
estimated $35 to $40 thousand advert s- 
ing value in return, Starting with evitine 
demonstrations on TV, Minnesota canned 
and frozen foods have been featured in 
magazines, daily newspapers, and Sun- 
day supplements. Following a cutting 
for domestic science teachers, the Com- 
mittee was given a two hour spot at the 
Minnesota Teachers Convention, ete., ete. 

Even so, he warned that Minnesota’s 
program would be a failure unless other 
associations follow suit. It took NCA 45 
years, he said, to even study the feasi- 
bility of a program. Many state associa- 
tions can’t even make that boast, he 
concluded. 

In another part of his address, Mr. 
Kraus pointed out that the difference be- 
tween a small and large canner is that 
there is no correlation between produc- 
tion and sales of the small canner and 
that he also has no cost program. He 
said that the Mayhew Cost System 
adopted several years ago in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, has proven invaluable. 


55th ANNUAL CONVENTION 


lowa-Nebraska Canners 
Association 


Safety, Promotion, Canner-Broker-Buyer Forum feature progam. 
Five firms recive no-accident Safety Awards—All officers reelected. 


All Officers of the Iowa-Nebraska Can- 
ners Association were reelected at the 
55th Annual Meeting held at the Hotel 
Ft. Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa, 
November 9. Fred T. Wright, General 
Manager of the Beaver Valley Canning 
Company, Grimes, Iowa, continues as 
President; Alfred Rieck, Manager of the 
Tripoli Canning Company, Tripoli, Iowa, 
was reelected Vice-President; and Guy E. 
Pollock of the company bearing his name 
at Marshalltown, Iowa, was reelected 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


The Board of Directors consists of: 
President Wright, Vice-President Rieck, 
Keith More, L. Shannon, C. P. Roberts, 
Ralph Day, Robert Lebans, Floyd Asher, 
and Leo Gleason. 


MORNING SESSION 


President Wright presided over all 
meetings. 


Fred Brake made an interesting ad- 
dress on the subject “Behind the Scenes 
in the Insurance Business” and gave the 
vanners present some information that 


will help them save money on their in- 
surance premiums. 


Dr. E. S. Haber, head of the Depart- 
ment of Horticulture of Iowa State Col- 
lege, gave an enlightening talk of inter- 
est to both corn and tomato canners on 
the subject “Cytoplasmic Sterility and 
its Use in Hybrid Sweet Corn Produc- 
tion”. 

Ralph Day, Chairman of the Safety 
Committee, called upon George Ambrose 
of Continental Can Company, who spoke 
on the subject “Management Looks at 
Accident Prevention”. Mr. Ambrose also 
spoke before the Wisconsin Canners As- 
sociation’s Safety Institute earlier in the 
year and his full remarks appear in the 
July 30 issue of this publication. He 
pointed out the many advantages to man- 
agement in a safety program and out- 
lined an 8 point course of procedure. 


Safety awards were presented to the 
Audubon Canning Company, Clarksville 
Canning Company, Merrill Canning Com- 
pany, Reinbeck Canning Company, and 
Tripoli Canning Company, all of which 
had no accidents in the 1956 season 


GUY POLLOCK, Secretary 
lowa-Nedraska Canners 


PROMOTION \ 
While assembled for luncheon the 


group heard and saw Herb Plambeck 
interview National Canners Association’s 
President W. U. Hudson over WHO-TV 
when thousands upon thousands of view- 
ers of the Farm Program had a real 
insight into the canning industry. 


American Can Company’s J. Roger 
Deas brought his usual inspirational and 
enlightening message to the group after 
luncheon. 


Sales and promotion were discussed at 
the afternoon session when the NCA 
film “The Three Squares” was shown and 
Mr. Hudson explained the workings of 
the Association’s Consumer and Trade 
Relations Program, and the work of Dud- 
ley, Anderson & Yutzy as the program 
counsellors, as also the work of the Can 
Manufacturers Institute. Mr. Hudson’s 
address appears in the November 12 issue 
of this publication. 


Scott Youmans, Assistant Sales Pro- 
motion Manager of Continental Can 
Company, explained his company’s par- 
ticipation in the promotional activities 
and referred especially to the company’s 
publication “Canned Foods Merchandiser 
Digest”, which contains and illustrates 
many suggestions for canned foods dis- 
plays by the retailer. 


American Can Company arranged a 
panel discussion on the subject “Canner- 
Broker-Buyer Relations” in which Lou 
Ratzesburger, President of the Illinois 
Canning Company, represented the can- 
ner; J. H. Mitchell, J. H. Mitchell Com- 
pany, Chicago, the food broker; and 
Joseph Foy, Manager Grand Rapids 
Wholesale Grocer Company, and Presi- 
dent of the Beaver Valley Canning Com- 
pany, represented the buyer. Their views, 
ideas, and suggestions were heartily re 
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42nd ANNUAL MEETING 
Pennsylvania Canners Association 


Pennsylvania Canners measure the impact of the Future— 
Consumer wants outlined by popular food editor— Hauser 


succeeds Lambert 


in presidency— Annual appreciation 


award to “The Canning Trade”. 


The decision of the Pennsylvania Can- 
ners Association’s Board to return to 
York after eight years in Harrisburg, 
proved a good one. Attendance at the 
42nd Annual Meeting held there on No- 
vember 19 was up considerably over last 
year and the delegates seemed happy to 
be back again in these so familiar sur- 
roundings. This active, progressive, big- 
little association attracted some 300 to 
350 interested participants. 


Like most other state and local associa- 
tions, Pennsylvania has gradually diem- 
phasized consideration of specific busi- 
ness at annual conventions. This is 
handled adequately at the Fieldmen’s 
Conference the last part of January, the 
Production Workshop in March and the 
Sales Clinic in May. 


YOU ARE THERE—NOVEMBER 1975 


Pennsylvania, however, never fails to 
come up with a timely, thought-provok- 
ing theme that acts not only as a lure to 
speakers, but which also channels lobby 
and hospitality-room talk into more seri- 
ous vein. This year the theme “You Are 
There—November 1975” was introduced 
with a 30 minute film—‘People, Products 
and Progress—1975”. Imaginative per- 
haps, but based on drawing-board data, 
the film depicts the eating and living 
habits of over 200 million Americans 20 
years hence. 


President George Lambert, who opened 
the Convention immediately following, 
with a short address of welcome, ex- 
pressed appreciation for the cooperation 
and many opportunities offered him as 
P.C.A. President these past two years. 
Commenting on the film, he said that if 
we compare the present — television, 
H bombs, etc., with 1935, it is not hard 
to believe that the film may not be too 
imaginary. 


NCA Secretary Carlos Campbell, fol- 
lowing Mr. Lambert, produced good 
sound reasons to substantiate his thesis 
that “In 1975 the Nation is likely to be 
fed largely on processed foods.” He dis- 
played charts that show that the con- 
sumption of canned foods has not only 
kept pace with the increased population, 
but that the rate of per capita consump- 
tion increase has far outstripped that of 
fresh foods. The charts also showed that 
while purchasing power was increasing 
3% times in the past 20 year period, 
retail prices of fresh fruits and vege 
‘ables had increased times while 
vanned foods prices had increased but 14, 


times. Inasmuch as processed foods lend 
themselves to labor reduction, and fresh 
foods do not, the disparity in price and 
usage will broaden even further as labor 
costs continue to rise, Mr. Campbell 
reasoned. 


Mr. Campbell also listed the continuing 
trend to urban living, easier living, and 
the increasing life-span as important rea- 


GEORGE LAMBERT 


sons why food processors will continue to 
enjoy an ever expanding market at the 
expense of fresh foods. 


CONSUMER VIEWS 


Miss Poppy Cannon, Food Editor of 
“House Beautiful” charged that the can- 
ning industry has allowed freezers to run 
away with some of the glamour. She 
urged her canner audience to “dream a 
little’—tto consider canning even more 
“preparation’—complete meals. “Gim- 


micks”, she said, including attractive and: 


usable containers, are no substittue for 
quality but very definitely should not be 
ignored. For a detailed analysis of Miss 
Cannon’s views, please refer to your 
March 26, 1956 issue of “Canning Trade.” 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
Following Miss Cannon, Nominating 
Committee Chairman Reed Hayes, Jr., 
presented an entively new slate of officers 


and four new directors for member ap- 
proval. By unanimous decision: John A. 
“Jack” Hauser, The C. H. Musselman 
Company, Biglerville, succeeds Mr. Lam- 
bert as President; Charles O. Koller, 
Charles G. Summers Jr., Inc., New Free- 
dom, succeeds James A. Shriver as Vice- 
President, Vegetables; W. Howard Green, 
Concord Foods, Inc., Concordville, suc- 
ceeds J. B. Park as Vice-President, Mush- 
rooms; and Edward J. Nowicki, Jr., 
Knouse Foods Cooperative, Inc., Peach 
Glen, succeeds Mr. Hauser as Vice-Presi- 
dent, Fruits. Jack R. Grey of York con- 
tinues as Executive Secretary, and Miss 
R. M. Mears, also of York, as Treasurer. 


Four new Directors elected are: Leon- 
ard O. Beidel, H. J. Heinz Company, 
Chambersburg; Foster Furman, J. W. 
Furman Cannery, Northumberland; 
George E. Lawrence, Hanover Canning 
Company, Hanover; and Robert D. 
Schenkel, Greencastle Packing Company, 
Greencastle. 


Directors with unexpired terms are: 
M. V. Bankert, Green Giant Company, 
Martinsburg; C. Edward Cootes, The 
B. F. Shriver Company, Littlestown; 
James B. Winebrenner, D. E. Winebren- 
ner Company, Hanover; William A. Free, 
Sr., Hungerford Packing Company, Hun- 
gerford; James R. Oyler, Knouse Foods 
Cooperative, Peach Glen; Ralph C. Gable, 
Martin H. Cope Company, Rheems; and 
Allen S. Stauffer, The C. H. Musselman 
Company, Biglerville. 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN BUSINESS 


The importance of the individual to 
efficiency of their manufacturing produc- 
tion was stressed at the afternoon session 
by William U. Hudson, Oakland, Calif., 
first vice president in charge of research, 
Gerber Products Co., and 1956 President 
of the National Canners Association. 


“An industrial organization is a human 
society, involving the interactions, activ- 
ities, goals and sentiments of all its 
people. It is the people in our organiza- 
tions and the general atmosphere and 
conditions that surround them and in 
which they work that determine how 
much we get done,” he asserted. 


Men hunger above all else for human 
dignity and resent “compulsory insignifi- 
cance,” Mr. Hudson pointed out. “Recog- 
nition of these human desires on the part 
of all the people in our organizations is 
inseparably linked to good, commonsense 
management, of large or small com- 
panies. Enthusiasm and good morale, and 
hence good, efficient productivity filters 
down from the top and must be passed 
along to the various levels of depart- 
mental supervision.” 


Mr. Hudson urged that management 
learn the art of communication with em- 
ployees, saying that every employee has 
a natural hunger for information that 
affects him on his job. “He wants all the 
information he can get about his job— 
the good as well as the bad. He will get 
this information somewhere, from some 
one He probably will get a let ef msm 
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formation along with it if he doesn’t get 
it from management.” 


Management, he said, should address 
itself to the crying need of the individual 
for personal recognition and status, to 
the need of people who work in groups 
for a feeling of importance and accept- 
ance in their relationship with others; 
“These are compelling needs which must 
be dealt with—the needs of everyone 
from the president to the foreman to 
the sweeper. 

“Besides their resistance to ‘compul- 
sory insignificance’ people have another 
basic desire—economic security. This 
word ‘security’ has been kicked around 
for the past 20 years, and been given the 
whole gamut of definitions. For my pur- 
pose here, I would like to define it as the 
status where a person, through his own 
abilities and efforts, is able to provide for 
himself and his family their basic eco- 
nomic needs. I most certainly do not 
mean freedom from fear nor worry, nor 
the guaranteed life— which, itself, is 
weakening to individual character and 
must inherently remove from the indi- 
vidual the right of individual decision. 
But the problem of economic security for 
the individual cannot be solved within 
our system of free enterprise without 
management. If it is solved without man- 
agement, it will be at the expense of our 
system. 


“The trend for more economic security 
is certain to continue—no matter what 
political party happens to be in power in 
Washington. The policy will be for ex- 
panded employee security programs. 
Labor organization will continue to in- 
sist on greater benefits. 

“T don’t think we should be too quick 
to condemn this desire on the part of our 


people for greater security; and whether 
this desire for security becomes a tre- 
mendous incentive for productive work, 
or whether it leads to demands for the 
guaranteed life, depends on whether man- 
agement makes use of that desire to win 
cooperation or whether it fights that de- 
sire and lets workers look elsewhere for 
the answer. We know that people are 
going to seek the answer for their needs 
somewhere. 


“T believe the answer lies largely in 
how rapidly and how well we as business 
managers can solve the problems of 
human relations, and how complete a job 
we do in developing a constructive pro- 
gram regarding economic security in its 
total sense. 


“This job cannot be done by any gov- 
ernment agency. Experts and consultants 
in the field of industrial relations cannot 
do the job—they can only be of help. It 
can only be done by you and me, in our 
own shops. We must work at the job 
with our eyes focussed on the future 
rather than on today. If we have the will 
to do it in our hearts, it can be done.” 


THE AMERICAN WAY 


Charles Harbaugh, Sales Manager of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, intro- 
duced by Mr. Fred Heinz, himself a 
Chamber Director, wound up the busi- 
ness program with a stirring address on 
the advantages of supporting and taking 
an active part in local and national busi- 
ness associations—to preserve the Ameri- 
can Way—our system of free enterprise. 
One of the most forceful speakers in the 
country, Mr. Harbaugh may well be 
called the super salesman for American 
business. 

—Ed Judge 


Pennsylvania’s Appreciation Award 
Goes to “The Canning Trade” 


All who know the Pennsylvania Can- 
ners Association know that the men and 
women of this organization have a de- 
lightful habit of doing extraordinary 
things in an ectraordinary manner. One 
of the basic reasons for the unusual suc- 
cess of this association effort, we believe, 
is that not only members and celebrities, 
but every salesman and reporter is made 
to feel especially wanted and appreciated 
at the annual convention. If we didn’t 
know better, we would suspect that 
someone in Pennsylvania must have pro- 
vided the script for Mr. Hudson. 


The Annual Appreciation Award, estab- 
lished in 1953 (in the form of a beau- 
tifully engraved bronze plaque mounted 


on a walnut base), is but one exemplifica- — 


tion of this attitude. The first three 
awards were presented to individuals, all 
well known especially in this area— 
Messrs. Jesse Huffington, “Uncle” Jim 


Smith, and Guy Bollinger. The fourth 
was presented to “The Canning Trade”. 
This, then, is the first time the award was 
presented to a firm and not an individual. 
In doing so, the ladies and gentlemen of 
Pennsylvania bring happiness to a 
“family” of individuals. Our only regret 
is that his many friends in Pennsylvania 
could not witness the flush of apprecia- 
tion and pride that crossed the face of 
Arthur I. Judge when it was shown to 
him. It will remain a treasured posses- 
sion for years to come. With pardonable 
pride but nevertheless in deep humility, 
we pass on the exact wording of the 
presentation by Secretary Jack Grey: 


“Three years ago at their Annual Con- 
vention, Pennsylvania Canners presented 
their first Appreciation Award. The 
Award has been given each year since 
1953 to a person who has made a signifi- 
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cant contribution to the Canning Indus- 
try, and specifically to the Pennsylvania 
Canning Industry. 

“The Appreciation Award this year 
goes to THE CANNING TRADE, Ed 
Judge—will you come to the rostrum, 
please. 

“Ed—interest in the activities of Penn- 
sylvania Canners, on the part of The 
Canning Trade, goes back a long way. In 
fact, official records of the Association 
show that The Canning Trade was to a 
major degree, responsible for the found- 
ing of the Association. 

“Let me quote from the Minutes of the 
first meeting of the Pennsylvania Can- 
ners Association—dated March 18, 1914: 


“*\ meeting of the canners of the 
State was held in the parlors of the 
Commonwealth Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. The object of this meet- 
ing was to consider the advisability of 
forming a Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation. After some discussion and talks 
by Mr. A. I. Judge of The Canning 
Trade Magazine, it was decided to form 
such an Association. Mr. Hyson was 
made temporary chairman and Mr. 
Judge, temporary secretary.’ 


“That was the beginning. Through the 
years, The Canning Trade has_ been 
noted—not only for its concern for the 
Canning Industry, but also for its accu- 
rate, excellent, and complete reporting, 
its keen appraisal of Industry problems, 
and its vigorous editorials on pertinent 
issues. 


“In 1914—the newly elected president, 
C. H. Musselman, on behalf of the newly 
formed association—thanked your father 
—A. I. Judge—for his guidance and as- 
sistance. 


“In recognition of The Canning Trade’s 
continuing cooperation, interest, and 
friendship with the Pennsylvania Can- 
ning Industry—which began forty-two 
years ago—we present to you—for The 
Canning Trade—the Pennsylvania Can- 
ners Association’s Appreciation Award.” 


Pear Publicity — The Pacific Coast 
Canned Pear Service and Pillsbury Mills 
will again conduct a joint promotional 
campaign featuring canned bartlett pears 
and Pillsbury’s ginger bread mix high- 
lighting the promotion of “Pear Ginger 
Cake’. April issues of “Woman’s Day”, 
“Family Circle’, “Western Family” and 
“Everywoman’s” magazines will carry 
four-color full page advertisements as a 
tie-in with the “PEAR-a-dise in April” 
program scheduled for that month. 


Lindsay Ripe Olive Company, Lindsay, 
Calif.—The annual meeting of stockhold- 
ers was held recently when Roy R. Mc- 
Lain was re-elected president; R. W. 
Henderson, secretary, and Thomas H. 
Read, general manager. Olive processing 
is now in full swing there. 
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WASHINGTON 


OVERTIME PAY CHANGE FOR 
HOLIDAY WEEK ENDS 


The U. S. Department of Labor on 
November 14 announced a special holiday 
week policy which will allow for longer 
week-end holidays. 

The Administrator of the Department’s 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions, Newell Brown, explained that 
many employers and employees would 
like to make, for example, the Friday 
after Thanksgiving a holiday in exchange 
for a sixth workday on the week before 
or the week after Thanksgiving week. 

“Accordingly,” it was announced, “the 
Divisions will raise no. question of fail- 
ure to comply with the overtime pay pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
or Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act if 
the employers and their employees agree 
that no work be performed on the day 
before or after a holiday and that the 
employees will work six days in the pre- 
ceding or following week without prem- 
ium pay for the overtime hours which 
may result, provided the following two 
conditions are met: 

“1. The firm has a standard practice 
of paying overtime in accordance with 
the requirements of the law, and 

“2. The arrangement is made in ad- 
vance, and is mutually agreed to by the 
employer and employees.” 


This policy will apply not only to the 
Thanksgiving week but to other weeks in 
which holidays fall, and such an agree- 
ment may be applied to any or all em- 
ployees of the firm, the Labor Depart- 
ment said. 


RULING EXEMPTS TRUCKS 
HAULING FROZEN FOODS 


The Supreme Court on November 5, 
affirmed the decision of a three-judge 
U. S. District Court in Washington that 
the transportation of frozen fruits and 
frozen vegetables is not subject to the 
authority of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The Supreme Court’s ruling, 
which was rendered without a formal 
opinion, left standing the District Court’s 
interpretation of Section 203 (b) (6) of 
the Motor Carrier Act which exempts 
from ICC rate supervision “motor 
vehicles used in carrying property con- 
sisting of . .. agricultural (including 
horticultural) commodities (not includ- 
ing manufactured products thereof) .. .” 


The plaintiff, Home Transfer & Stor- 
age Company, a carrier for hire, had 
brought suit to set aside the Commis- 
sion’s order to cease and desist from 
transporting these frozen items in inter- 
state commerce without an ICC certifi- 
cate of convenience and necessity. The 
District Court decided that the fruits and 
vegetables which had been subjected to 
processing and quick-freezing were ex- 
empt under the Act as agricultural com- 
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modities. The Court noted that prior to 
freezing, sugars and syrups were added 
to the fruits and that the vegetables were 
blanched by heating to kill the enzymes 
and then reduced to near zero tempera- 
tures. The Court held, however, that 
“these processed fruits and vegetables 
remain essentially in the same shape and 
form as non-processed fruits and vege- 
tables.” 


This decision liberalizing the agricul- 
tural commodity exemption is of interest 
as a forecast to the position truckers may 
take regarding the status of canned 
fruits and vegetables under the act. 
Should carriers for hire decide that the 
exemption also provides for the transpor- 
tation of canned foods, trucks of this 
nature will be available to move the can- 
ners’ products to markets. Any further 
expansion of this exemption to include 
canned foods, will, however, undoubtedly 
have to be litigated in the courts. 


QMC PLANS FOR 
RADIATION PRESERVATION 


Sharpe General Depot at Stockton, 
California has been chosen as the site for 
the U. S. Army Ionizing Radiation Cen. 
ter, which is to investigate the use of 
ionizing radiation in the preservation of 
food. Selection of the site was announced 
jointly by the Department of Defense 
and Atomic Energy Commission on No- 
vember 9. The joint announcement out- 
lined the type of research to be con- 
ducted. The Quartermaster Research and 
Development Command at Natick, Massa- 
chusetts, will direct operations of the 
center. Work is expected to begin during 
this fiscal year and the center is expected 
to be in operation late in 1958. 


Initially, the center will have as its 
primary mission the development of 
methods of utilizing ionizing radiation to 
preserve foods and to determine the eco- 
nomic feasibility of such a process. The 
processing area will be designed so that 
a large variety of products may be 
handled and so that major modifications 
in processing lines may be effected. 


This aspect of the center’s activities 
will be performed in conjunction with the 
Quartermaster Food and Container Insti- 
tute, Chicago, which is conducting the 
over-all Quartermaster Corps research 
and development program in the field of 
radiation preservation of food. This pro- 
gram includes contracts with 16 univer- 
sities as well as contracts with research 
institutes and industrial concerns located 
throughout the country. The food proc- 
essed through the Army Ionizing Radia- 
tion Center will be used in part for sup- 
port of these contracts. 


The NCA Research Laboratories con- 
stitute one of the agencies with which the 
QMC Research and Development Com- 
mand has contracted for studies on the 
destruction of bacteria under irradiation. 


The joint announcement said that in 
addition to the investigation of the use 
of ionizing radiation in the preservation 
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of food, the Army Ionizing Radiation 
Center also will conduct other projects of 
interest to the Department of Defense. 

Location of the center at Sharpe Gen- 
eral Depot was determined on the basis 
of a detailed survey, it was said. Factors 
considered included proximity to high- 
way, rail and commercial air transporta- 
tion, availability of meats, and a variety 
of food crops with a relatively long pro- 
duction season, cost of construction, 
availability of labor, and reactor safety 
requirements. 


The experimental center will be built 
by the Army Corps of Engineers and will 
include a nuclear reactor which will be 
built by the AEC, at an estimated cost of 
$3 million. The reactor will be a source 
of intense gamma radiation for use in 
experiments with foods and other ma- 
terials. It will be of the water-moderated 
type with solid fuel elements. 


FOOD FELLOWSHIPS SEEK 
STUDENTS IN FOOD 
TECHNOLOGY 


The great interest of the food indus- 
try in encouraging advanced training in 
the food sciences is concretely evidenced 
in the ten scholarship awards being of- 
fered in 1957 to eligible undergraduates 
and graduates studying in this field. Both 
prestige and money will come to the ten 
winning candidates. 


The General Foods Fund, Ine., is offer- 
ing three awards, valued at $4,000 each 
per year. The Gerber Baby Foods Fel- 
lowships, six in number, are to be given 
to qualified Food Technology students in 
their last two years of undergraduate 
training. Each fellowship is in the 
amount of $1,000. The Florasynth Fel- 
lowship ,also for $1,000, offered each year 
to an outstanding undergraduate or 
graduate in the food sciences, constitutes 
the tenth award. 


Selection of the winning candidates is 
made by the Awards Committee of the 
Institute of Food Technologists. 


The winners of previous years have 
hailed from widely different regions of 
the U.S.A. The Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in Cambridge, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin at Madison, Oregon 
State College at Corvallis, the University 
of California at Davis, are among the 
institutions represented. One winner of 
previous awards is a Canadian and an- 
other was from Australia. 


Training and talent in food research 
and technology were never more in de- 
mand—the scholarship awards being one 
indicator of the industry attitude. The 
Institute of Food Technologists has long 
been active in calling to the attention of 
high school and college students the many 
rich opportunities in the food industry 
for the professionally trained man and 
woman. Procedures for applying are 
available from The Institute of Food 
Technologists, 176 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago 3, Ill. 


ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS 


(SEE FRONT COVER) 


CHARLES A. SHUTTLEWORTH, principal 
owner of Shuttleworth Foods, Inc., Shut- 
tleworth Machinery Corporation, and 
Shuttleworth Farms, at Warren, Indiana, 
is the new President of the Indiana Can- 
ners Association. Though still a young 
man, his varied career rivals in color the 
life stories of early American pioneers. 
Born in South Dakota in 1911, the sixth 
of nine children to homesteading parents, 
the family lived 19 places before Charles 
finished high school at Eaton, Indiana in 
1930 with highest honors. Unable to ac- 
cept a scholarship at Depauw University, 
he attended Ball State for two terms. 
Left for Arizona in search of work in an 
old Buick with a can of corn meal, some 
home butchered beef and $31.00. Arrived 
in Arizona, 2000 miles from home in Janu- 
ary 1931 with 50 cents left. Pawned guns, 
ate wild burro, surplus citrus and lettuce. 
Panned gold in deserted gold mine, 
trapped coyotes and foxes in desert for 
bounty. Worked on MGM location. 


Returned to Indiana and Ball State .. . 
took first canning job at Matthews Can- 
nery at 172 cents an hour. Received 
permission to save tomato seed which he 
washed at night and spread on roof to 
dry. Indiana’s most ardent advocate of 
direct seeding, he developed a seeder to 
plant seed at varying depths to overcome 
weather hazards and guarantee germina- 
tion. Printed instructions for direct seed- 
ing and offered to all U. S. tomato can- 
ners for growers. 


In 1938 traded 500 pounds of tomato 
seed as down payment on cannery he 
now owns. Emphasizing “fancy-whole”, 
contracted in 1939 at $17.00 for U. S. 
No. 1, nothing for 2’s and a penalty of 
$20.00 for culls; paid pickers three times 
normal rate. Now one of, if not the 
largest “fancy-whole” packers . . . Built 
one of first boom sprayers and estab- 
lished regular spraying schedule. Com- 
plete and continuous supervision of every 
hamper of tomatoes picked reduces num- 
ber of hampers needed and handled to 
one-fourth of normal, prevents fruit mash- 
ing, speeds up packing (90% handled 
within ene hour of picking) reduces costs, 
improves quality. 
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Built machines to control automatically 
extraction of juice, to flash-sterilize and 
deaeriate. In 1946 built can unscramb- 
ler to handle “fancy-whole” more gently 
and cheaply. Ten years and eleven 
models later these are now sold inter- 
nationally along with a novel crate un- 
loader. Shuttleworth Machinery is said 
to be simple, long-lifed, trouble-free and 
reasonable in cost. 


Mr. Shuttleworth developed and fol- 
lows a rigid cost system that provides 
quick and accurate costs of each size and 
commodity each day. Studies show the 
Shuttleworth plant operates with less 
labor cost per case than most any other. 
He and wife Lois are the proud parents 
of 6 children and 3 grandchildren. 


FRED T. WRIGHT, General Manager and 
Treasurer of the Beaver Valley Canning 
Company, Grimes, lowa, was reelected 
President of the lowa-Nebraska Canners 
Association at the Annual Meeting held at 
Des Moines, November 9. 


Mr. Wright began his career in the 
canning industry in 1924 when he started 
to work for the Old Grimes Canning Cor- 
poration at Altoona, lowa. After working 
at various operations in the plant for a 
period of three years, he was made Plant 
Superintendent. In 1937 he went to 
Grimes, lowa, where he was made Plant 
Superintendent of the Beaver Valley 
Canning Company, and two years later 
was made General Superintendent of the 
Old Grimes Canning Company plants at 
Perry, Pella, and Altoona, lowa, as well 
as General Superintendent of the Beaver 
Valley Canning Company at Grimes. 


A member of the Old Guard Society, 
Mr. Wright has also served as a Director 
of the National Canners Association and 
has been a Director of the lowa-Nebraska 
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Canners Association for a number of 
years. 


He has two sons, one employed by 
Continental Can Company, and the other 
a student at lowa State College. 


Kk * 


PENNSYLVANIA 


JOHN A. HAUSER, President of The C. H. 
Musselman Company, Biglerville, Penn- 
sylvania, was elected President of the 
Pennsylvania Canners Association at the 
42nd Annual Convention held at York, 
November 19. 


Mr. Hauser served on the Association's 
Board of Directors from 1945 until 1952, 
when he was elected Vice-President Fruits. 
He held that position with the Association 
until elected to the Presidency. 


Mr. Hauser has been associated with 
The Musselman Company since 1934 
when he first accepted a position with 
them as a clerk in the Traffic Department. 
Successive promotions included Personnel 
Director, Production Manager, and Vice- 
President, and shortly after the death of 
C. H. Musselman, founder and President 
of the Company in January 1944, Mr. 
Hauser became Company President. 


Association-wise he is following in the 
footsteps of C. H. Musselman, who was 
one of the founding fathers of the Asso- 
ciation as well as its first President. The 
Company is a charter member of the 
Association, and it is further appropriate 
that Mr. Hauser serve as the Association’s 
President during 1957 since The Mussel- 
man Company will celebrate its 50th 
Anniversary. 


Born in York County, Mr. Hauser at- 
tended York public schools, graduating 
from York High in 1925. He attended 
Rennselaer Polytechnic Institute and Tem- 
ple University, receiving a degree in Busi- 
ness Administration from the latter insti- 
tution in 1932. In addition to his office 
with the Pennsylvania Canners Associa- 
tion, he has held directorships in the Na- 
tional Canners Association and in the 
International Apple Association since 
1954. On the local scene he is on the 
Board of Directors of the Annie M. Warner 
Hospital, Gettysburg, and the Gettysburg 
National Bank. He is a member of the 
Gettysburg Rotary Club and the Arendts- 
ville Lutheran Church. 
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George A. Knorr, Sales Manager of the 
Scott Viner Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
was striken with a heart attack about 
three weeks ago, and he has been con- 
fined to his home at 713 Marburn Drive, 
Columbus 14, Ohio. Latest reports are 
that he is making nice recovery and ex- 
pects to be back at the office within the 
next week or so. George has been around 
for a long time and has very many 
friends within the industry, any of which 
may reach him at his home address as 
above. 


CMSA News Letter—Canning Machin- 
ery & Supplies Association on November 
15 released its first issue of the Asso- 
ciation’s “News Letter”, the purpose of 
which will be to keep the industry up on 
activities of the Asscciation, and its 
membership, particularly in the develop- 
ment of new machinery and products and 
their application. In the immediate future 
the “letter” will contain considerable in- 
formation about what the different ex- 
hibitors will show at the forthcoming 
Machinery and Supplies Exhibit to be 
held in connection with the National 
Convention next February. 


Consolidated Food Processors M. 
Kennedy, President of Consolidated Foods 
Corporation, has announced the appoint- 
ment of H. E. Woodford as President of 
the Consolidated Food Processors Divi- 
sion. The appointment becomes effective 
January 1. For the past two years Mr. 
Woodford has been a marketing con- 
sultant for the company. 


Robert Gair Company—Frank R. Soos 
has been appointed Assistant Plant Sup- 
erintendent of the Elkhart Folding Car- 
ton plant of the Robert Gair Division of 
Continental Can Company, where he will 
be in charge of night operations at the 
plant. Mr. Soos has been with the Gair 
Division for 25 years. 


Country Gardens has begun work on a 
new office building at 4117 Green Bay 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, which is 
expected to be completed by July 1, 1957. 
The new building will be of unusual de- 
sign with two wings on the first floor 
level and a second floor over a portion of 
the building. Besides the executive and 
general offices, there will be a conference 
room, which will also be used for direc- 
tors’ meetings. 
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EDWARD WALZER 


WALZER JOINS JAEGER 
AND C.M.I. 


Ed Walzer, editor of Food Business 
Magazine since its inception, and former 
feature columnist for the N. Y. Journal 
of Commerce, has joined the Harold H. 
Jaeger Market Development organiza- 
tion as senior associate and creative 
director. He will continue as consulting 
editor of Food Business, and serves as 
secretary of the National Food Publica- 
tion Editors’ Conference. 


Walzer will work directly with Hal 
Jaeger, well known to the canning and 
related industries for nearly 10 years in 
his function as Marketing Director of the 
Can Manufacturers Institute, in market- 
ing planning and organization of can- 
ner and canned commodity selling pro- 
grams. j 


“The addition of Mr. Walzer to our 
staff reflects the widening of market de- 
velopment activities handled by our 
organization, and the broader service 
C.M.I. is bringing to bear particularly on 
the problems of food canners,” Mr. 
Jaeger said. “Marketing can no longer 
be viewed as a series of isolated activi- 
ties. Management’s need today is for 
total marketing, which means close inte- 
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gration and control over advertising, 
merchandising, promotion, research, 
packaging, trade relations, and all the 
other factors involved in selling a product 
or commodity.” 


“Because Mr. Walzer has worked 
closely with leading product manufac- 
turers as well as with the purveyors of 
goods and services to these manufac- 
turers, he brings to our organization an 
intimate understanding of management 
problems and successful techniques for 
solving them,” Mr. Jaeger declared. 


Corn on Plentiful List—As promised, 
canned sweet corn has been added to 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture’s general “Plentiful Foods List” for 
December, as well as the Institutional 
and Restaurant list, which should go a 
long way in selling a lot of corn. 


Lansing B. Warner, Ine.—C. A. Brink- 
man, H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, 
has been elected a member of the Ad- 
visory Committee of Canners Exchange 
Subscribers filling the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Douglas C. Townson, 
who has retired after 13 years of active 
service in this capacity. 


Kraut Cutting — The National Kraut 
Packers Association will hold a two-day 
meeting at the Hotel Cleveland, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on December 6 and 7. On the 
morning of the 6th, starting at 9 o’clock, 
in the Empire Room, Dr. Carl Pederson 
of Cornell University, will hold a: session 
when about 65 trays of kraut will be 
examined in the light of the new USDA 
grading system. How to handle grading 
and sorting of the kraut at the plant to 
take advantage of the new system com- 
mercially, will be discussed on the morn- 
ing of the 7th. Dr. Pederson will review 
his most recent findings in his kraut 
studies. Plans for kraut promotion will 
be a principle subject. 


Hunt Foods — Plans for consolidating 
the operations of Hunt Foods, Inc., Ful- 
lerton, Calif., have been announced by 
Russell J. Miedel, president of the parent 
company, the Ohio Match Company. It 
has been decided that the first step will 
be taken with the closing of operations at 
Salem, Ore., and Puyallup, Wash. 
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Many a canning “first” 
has carried this famous oval ! 


American Can Company’s oval trade-mark has identified countless ad- 
vances in canning technology and can making—all products of Canco’s 
broad research program. + To help canners of green beans, Canco scientists 
developed the ‘‘topper unit” for closing machines. This ingenious device 
keeps the beans from getting into the can’s double seams, assuring a more 
efficient closure. ¢z The “topper unit” is just one more example of how Canco 
works constantly to help the canner better his product, better his sales. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York + Chicago « San Francisco ‘ 


FIRST! 


COME TO 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Business Fairly Brisk Despite Strike—Buyers 
Want No. 10 Tomatoes—Beans Continue 
Firm—Low Prices Moving Corn At Retail— 
Peas Steady—Offering New Pack Citrus— 
Cocktail Weakens— Other Fruits Fairly 
Steady—Spot Tuna Improves—Sardines Un- 
settled—No Change In Salmon Situation. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 23, 1956 


THE SITUATION—While canned foods 
trading is normally quiet during Thanks- 
giving week, the market this year has 
maintained a fairly brisk tempo. Spot 
activity has been stimulated by the dock 
strike here and at other East Coast and 
Gulf ports, and ensuing embargos on rail 
freight deliveries. The pier tieup, how- 
ever, failed to importantly affect canned 
foods pricewise. This is due to the fact 
that in the case of stocks normally mov- 
ing~ via water carried distributors had 
built up reserves in anticipation of the 
walkout, which had loomed on the horizon 
for a number of weeks. Secondly, many 
of the canned food staples moving to dis- 
tributors come via truck. Hardest hit by 
the walkout thus far are institutional 
wholesalers who normally do a substan- 
tial business in supplying canned and 
other foods to steamship lines. 


THE OUTLOOK—With year-end in- 
ventory time looming ahead, canned 
foods distributors are taking a careful 
look at their stocks. Within the limita- 
tions of available credits, it is indicated, 
considerable additional buying will be 
done for delivery after the turn of the 
year. Canned food buyers, however, are 
carefully weighing the stock position and 
price trends in competitive frozen foods 
in blueprinting their own inventory plans 
for the opening quarter of 1957. 


TOMATOES—New buying in canned 
tomatoes has been along routine lines, 
with the exception of 10s, where distribu- 
tors are seeking additional supplies in 
anticipation of an early sell-out of can- 
ner holdings from the ’56 pack. For 
prompt shipment, the market for stand- 
ards in the Tri-States ranges 921% to 95 
cents for 1s, with 303s at $1.20, 2\%s at 
$1.90, and 10s at $7.00, all f.o.b. canneries. 
Some tentative offerings of new pack 
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from Florida, for shipment in late De- 
cember, are about on a parity with the 
current spot market in the Tri-States. 
Midwestern canners are quoting standard 
1s at 95 cents, with 303s at $1.22%, 2%s 
at $2.20, and 10s at $7.50, all f.o.b. 


BEANS—With only light packing in 
progress in the Tri-States, the market 
for stringless beans continues to show 
firmness. Standard 303s are holding at 
$1.05 or better, with extra standards at 
$1.25 and up, while on fancy cut round 
green beans Eastern canners are holding 
firm at $1.50. Reports from the Mid- 
west indicate that canners in that area 
are more inclined to consider bids in an 
effort to speed up shipments from the 
past season’s pack. 


CORN—While there is a good move- 
ment at retail, stimulated by low shelf 
prices, distributors are still wary of 
accumulating corn in any volume. Fancy 
whole kernel has been available down to 
$1.20 for 303s, and while this price is 
about 25 cents lower than the prevailing 
market a year ago, some buyers feel that 
the market may work still lower. 


PEAS —Canners are showing steady 
price views on peas, and are not pressing 
sales. Alaskas in the Tri-States are ex- 
tremely short, and while fair holdings of 
sweets are reported in 303s, the supply 
of 10s is on the short side. 


CITRUS—Florida canners are offering 
new pack, with sweetened grapefruit 
juice listing at 9714 cents for 2s and $2.15 
for 46-ounce. Sweetened orange juice is 
offered at $1.17% on 2s and $2.62% on 
46-ounce, while blended is quoted at 
$1.071%% and $2.40. Grapefruit sections in 
heavy syrup are held at $1.60 for 303s, 
with unsweetened in natural juice at 
$1.5714. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL—The market has 
declined 15 cents per dozen on 2%s as 
California canners strive to speed up 
sales from this year’s fairly heavy pack. 
Coast reports indicate a probable pack of 
around 12,000,000 cases, considerably 
above last year’s supply. This brings 
choice 2%s down to $3.00. 


OTHER FRUITS —Canners remain 
generally withdrawn on red sour pitted 
cherries, the short pack of the past sea- 
son being well sold up, particularly on 
10s. Heavy movement of cling peaches 
from the 1956 pack, plus the indicated 
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pick-up in exports this season, is keeping 
the coast market in a steady position, and 
buyers are reportedly finding difficulty in 
getting adequate supplies for private 
label needs. Elbertas, however, have 
eased, with choice 2%s at $2.87%. With 
sharp curtailment in packs of both apple 
sauce and sliced apples, the market is 
definitely on the strong side, and distribu- 
tors are covering anticipated require- 
ments wherever possible. 


TUNA—Spot demand showed improve- 
ment during the week, reflecting dis- 
tributor disquietude over the interruption 
of shipments from the West Coast and 
from California because of the dock 
strike. Better retail call is also reported. 
Canners are holding firm at $15.25 per 
case for top brands of white meat halves, 
with quarters at $9.15 per case. Light- 
meat halves hold at $13.75 per case, with 
quarters at $8.45, while chunks list at 
$13.50 for whitemeat halves and $8.10 
on quarters. 


SARDINES—While most Maine can- 
ners are holding quarter keyless at $8.00 
per case, some offerings developed during 
the week at $7.50. The market was 
further disturbed by reports that sales 
had been made out of consigned stocks at 
$7.30, New York, during the week, con- 
siderably below the laid-down price rep- 
resented by the $8 f.o.b. cannery basis. 
Demand is on the short side. 


SALMON—There has been no percep- 
tible change in the salmon situation. With 
reds virtually unobtainable, buyers have 
turned to pinks. Here, too, offerings are 
on the short side. Buyers who had ex- 
pected to make up some of the shortage 
from the Alaska pack by purchases in 
Canada are finding sellers in the Domin- 
ion generally committed on their entire 
packs, either for home demand or for 
shipment to Britain. Traders are turning 
their attention to Japanese salmon, which 
may come into greater marketing promi- 
nence before the domestic 1957 packing 
season develops. 


Olive Association—The formal opening 
of the new ripe olive canning season in 
Tehama County, California, was marked 
by the organizing of the Corning Olive 
Growers Marketing Association. This has 
been incorporated and has W. G. Schultes 
as president and Walter E. Rochford sec- 
retary-treasurer. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Markets Generally Unchanged—Apples Due 
For Higher Levels — Citrus Offerings Lack 
Confidence—Corn Holding Its Own, Hope In 
Merchandising Efforts—Buyers Balk At Bean 
Prices—Tomatoes Lack Strength—Cocktail 
Weakens—Salmon Tight. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIl., Nov. 23, 1956 


THE SITUATION—It’s been a quiet 
week and the Thanksgiving holiday 
doesn’t help a bit as the day before and 
the day after are really dead periods in- 
sofar as business is concerned. The trade. 
are still operating on a very tight routine 
basis with little outlook for any immedi- 
ate change. Markets generally are un- 
changed although the cocktail market 
took a nose dive this week. Apparently, 
the major factors got a little tired of the 
sniping at established prices, particularly 
at tens, and decided to give the industry 
something to talk about. Lower price 
levels are the result. More and more 
citrus canners are now quoting official 
prices but the trade have little confidence 
in current quotations on blend and 
orange. The question of what canners 
will ultimately pay for fresh oranges still 
is undecided and that is the real reason 
for the lack of confidence. Otherwise, the 
fruit market is generally strong with 
more than one popular item getting 
tough to find. Canned fish, led by sal- 
mon is very firm and the vegetable line 
is holding steady for the most part. 

The Indiana Canner’s Convention at 
French Lick has come and gone and it 
wasn’t too cheerful. Canners are un- 
happy with current developments and 
prices are not at levels originally planned. 
The market on tomatoes and tomato 
products is on the shaky side although it 
seems prices could move either way de- 
pending on a number of developments, 
most important of which will be the final 
figures on the California situation. 


APPLESAUCE—This market has all 
the ear marks of moving to higher levels 
if sales continue at current levels and 
there is no apparent reason why they 
shouldn’t. The pack is down and prices 
are at levels which do not reflect a profit. 
Tens will probably be the first to change 
and it looks like recent sales at $8.00 for 
fancy grade will soon become a thing of 
the past. Fancy 303s are still going at 
$1.55 to $1.60 and may have a little more 
difficulty moving to higher levels. 


CITRUS—tThe 1956 crop of citrus has 
matured late but most canners are now 
under way, at least in a limited manner. 
Everything offered so far out of the new 
pack is sugar added juice which leaves 
the average Chicago buyer cold unless he 
is completely out of stock. Fancy sugar 
added grapefruit juice is listed at $.97% 
for 2s and $2.05 for 46 oz. with blended 
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at $1.07% for 2s and $2.30 for 46 oz. 
while orange is quoted at $1.20 and $2.60. 
Fancy grapefruit sections are offered at 
$1.5742 for 303s with citrus salad at 
$2.15. 


CORN—The corn market seems to be 
holding its own these days, at least this 
week again brought no price changes 
with sales and movement on the increase. 
There is a lot of corn to be sold and con- 
sumed but proper merchandising at to- 
day’s prices should move a lot of corn. 
Chicago housewives can buy a can of 
standard 303 cream style at 10¢ and that 
represents a bargain. This item still 
lists at $1.00 while extra standard is 
bringing $1.10 to $1.15 with fancy at 
$1.25 to $1.30. 


BEANS—Chicago buyers are not find- 
ing the kind of standard cut beans they 
would like at the prices they would like 
to pay. Most of the local canners are 
asking $1.15 for 303s and Ozark canners 
are not much lower with a much higher 
freight rate applying. Extra standard tens 
are also becoming somewhat of a problem 
as offerings are not as plentiful as they 
were early in the season. It looks like 
$7.00 is the bottom on this item with 
some canners holding at even higher 
levels. Wax beans of all grades continue 
on the light side. 


TOMATOES—This market is showing 
no strength although prices are holding 
fairly well in the face of strictly routine 
buying. Standards are listed generally at 
$1.30 for 303s and $7.75 for tens but both 
these prices can be shaded if a buyer is 
really serious about making a purchase. 
Extra standards vary considerably as 
usual but the bottom appears to be $1.45 
for 303s and $8.00 for tens with other 
factors quoting at higher levels. Quality 
enters into the picture to a great extent 
where extra standards are concerned as 
there is a great deal of difference in 
opinions as to what makes a can of real 
extra standard tomatoes. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Local canners 
and buyers are all anxious to see just 
how the pack of California tomato prod- 
ucts finally ended up with canners hoping 
the bulk of unsold stocks consist of paste. 
In the meantime, the trade are buying 
cautiously with prices anything but 
strong. Fancy juice is listed at $1.25 to 
$1.30 for 2s with 46 oz. at $2.40 to $2.50. 
Tomato puree in tens is offered all the 
way from $6.75 to $7.50 with ones at 
$1.00 to $1.05. Catsup is the firm item 
and prices are unchanged at $1.65 for 14 
oz. extra standard and $9.50 to $10.00 
for tens while fancy is listed at a bottom 
of $1.75 and $11.00. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—The big news 
of the week from the sunny state of 
California was the price cut on fruit cock- 
tail. A few canners had been making 
some inside deals on tens which was re- 
ported here previously. Apparently, one 
or two of the larger factors decided to 
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quit fooling around and do things up 
right. As a result, fancy cocktail is now 
listed at $11.70 for tens, $3.15 for 2%s, 
$2.02% for 303s and $1.17% for eight 
ounce with choice at $11.15, $3.00, $1.95 
and $1.12%. Otherewise, it’s a quiet 
market. 


SALMON—Many items in the salmon 
list are growing tight and prices are 
firm to higher all down the line. Tall 
reds, an important item here, are grow- 
ing shorter and unsold stocks are tightly 
held at $33.00. Four pound pinks are 
just about a thing of the past and any- 
thing left unsold is held at $25.00. Reds 
are almost as tight and sellers are hold- 
ing at $34.00 while a few medium reds 
are left at $31.00. Pink talls are bring- 
ing $22.00 to $23.00 while halves are at 
$12.50 but expected to move up to $13.00 
by the end of the year. Chum talls are 
listed at $21.00 with halves at $12.00 and 
that about tells the story. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Dock Strike Affecting West Coast Shipments 
— Pack Figures Released — Cocktail Prices 
Sag — Citrus Juice Prices Named — Tomato 
Deliveries End—Salmon Unchanged— 
Sardine Catch Down. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Nov. 23, 1956 


THE SITUATION—Transportation 
troubles, especially in the East Coast and 
Gulf States, are having some effect on 
the canned foods industry on the West 
Coast, it is reported, but this is not ex- 
pected to become serious. Longshoremen 
and warehousemen are refusing to work 
ships arriving from or departing for 
Atlantic and Gulf ports involved in the 
shutdown. Some buyers of California 
canned products are wiring requests for 
early shipments and railroads are making 
every effort to get these rolling. Just 
what effect, if any, this will have on 
sales or prices remains to be seen. Dur- 
ing the week prices on fruit cocktail 
have been revised downward by some of 
the larger interests, with the lists sched- 
uled to prevail until the end of the year. 
These revised prices were brought out 
shortly before pack figures were released 
on cling peaches, fruit cocktail, pears and 
figs. 


PACK FIGURES—The California Cling 
Peach Advisory Board has brought out 
reports of the 1956 packs of cling 
peaches, fruit cocktail, fruits for salad, 
mixed fruits and spiced peaches and 
formal release of the figures have been 
made by the Canners League of Cali- 
fornia, along with the packs of canned 
pears and figs. The 1956 California pack 
of cling peaches, converted to cases of 24 
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No. 2% cans, amounted to 21,322,416 
cases, compared with a pack last year of 
17,923,302 cases. The pack of cocktail on 
a similar case basis amounted to 11,032,- 
855 cases, against 9,808,661 cases in 1955; 
that of fruits for salad, 916,809 against 
829,709 last year; mixed fruits, 264,747 
cases, against 234,478 cases, and spiced 
peaches, 400,200 cases, against 538,989. 


The 1956 pack of pears on a 24/2% 
basis amounted to 4,330,109 cases, against 
3,366,276 cases last year, while that of 
figs totaled 626,744 cases, against one of 
637,303 cases last year. 


COCKTAIL—Shortly before the bring- 
ing out of the 1956 pack figures, one 
large operator came out with a list re- 
vised downward from opening figures, 
with shipments to continue until the end 
of the year. Fancy buffet cocktail is 
offered at $1.17% in heavy syrup, No. 303 
at $2.0212, No. 1 tall, $2.45; No. 2% at 
$3.15 and No. 10 at $11.75. Choice is 
offered at $1.12% for buffet, No. 303 at 
$1.95; No. 1 tall, $2.32%4; No. 2% at $3.00 
and No. 10 at $11.15. The canning trade 
is unanimous in advising that the prices 
are too low, considering costs, and 
opinions are general that higher prices 
may be expected after the first of the 
year. 


ELBERTAS—Some revised prices on 
Elberta peaches are being brought out. 
Some featured brands have been reduced 
from $3.65 a dozen for No. 2%s to $3.40 
and sales by others are being made at 
$3.20 for fancy. Attention is being di- 
rected to the fact that while this year’s 
pack was a large one, it came on a closely 
cleaned up market. 


CAN 
MAKING 
MACHINERY 


End Dies — Presses 
Folder Housings 
Scroll Shears 
Etc. 
Your Old Equipment Overhauled 
and Rebuilt 


New Equipment 
(Built to your Specifications) 


The MIDDLESTADT MACHINE co. 
Designers Builders 
4210 Chesmont Ave. 
Baltimore 6, Md. 


Write for New Brochure 


CITRUS—New season citrus and citrus 
juice prices have made an appearance in 
this market during the week. A large 
California concern with a plant in 
Florida is quoting on this basis: No. 2 
grapefruit juice, $1.02%4, and 46-oz., 
$2.15; No. 2 blended orange and grape- 
fruit juice, $1.121%, and 46 oz., $2.40; and 
No. 2 fancy sections, $1.65. 


TOMATOES—The Canners League of 
California is advising its members that 
its bulletin on deliveries of tomatoes to 
canners under date of November 14 will 
be its last one for the season. It is the 
understanding that a few tomatoes are 
still being delivered to canners in the 
southern part of the State, but that no 
further bulletins would be issued this 
season, since the deliveries to be made 
will be very small and will affect the sea- 
son’s total but little. Deliveries for the 
week ending November 10 amounted to 
7,764 tons, bringing the total to 2,831,567 
tons. Last year to a corresponding date, 
2,028,763 tons had been delivered to 
canners. 


OYSTERS—Oysters of Pacific North- 
west pack will soon be on the market 
with prices scheduled to be the same as 
those that have prevailed in recent 
months. The product is considered an 
excellent one and is cared for by the 
Pacific Coast States. Last season’s pack 
moved off at $7.50 a case for the top 
quality. 


SALMON—Canned salmon prices re- 
main as they have been in recent weeks 
and stocks of most varieties are in light 
supply. Puget Sound has been closed to 
all commercial fishing and canners who 
had planned to augment the greatly de- 
pleted stocks of chum salmon were dis- 
appointed. Chum salmon is now moving 
at $21.00 a case for talls and at $11.50 
to $12.00 for halves. Only a few years 
ago these prices would have been con- 
sidered very high for sockeyes, the most 
prized of all salmon, but which now sells 
at $33.00-$34.00 a case. 


SARDINES—Catches of California sar- 
dines so far this season are well below 
those of last year to a corresponding 
date. The take for the season to Novem- 
ber 14 amounts to 28,205 tons against 
32,392 tons. Canners in the southern part 
of the State have fared better than those 
in the San Francisco and Monterey areas, 
where landings have been less than one 
half those in the San Pedro-Long Beach 
areas. 


$$$ $ $ 


“A man’s judgment is no better than 
his information.” Keep key employees 
posted through “The Canning Trade” 
each week. Five or more subscriptions, 
one order, same expiration date to one 
company, separately addressed, $3.00 each. 
Saves 25%. Order now. 


20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


USDA BUYS CANNED CORN 


Purchase of 137,172 cases of canned 
whole kernel corn with funds appropri- 
ated under the National School Lunch 
Act was announced Nov. 20 by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. All of the 
corn is packed in No. 10 cans and was 
purchased at an average net price of 
$3.9762 per case f.o.b. shipping points. 
Cash discounts were taken into consid- 
eration in making awards. These pur- 
chases are the result of offers received 
in response to the Department’s an- 
nouncement of November 2, 1956. 


CANNED OKRA GRADES 


Revision of U. S. Standards for grades 
of canned okra was proposed Nov. 15 by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
which provides for two types of canned 
okra. The product which has been par- 
tially fermented before processing would 
be identified as Type I, while the product 
processed without fermentation would be 
identified as Type II. 


In addition to whole and cut styles, the 
standards would provide for whole salad 
style consisting of whole pods with stems 
attached. 


The fill of container has been redefined 
and a method outlined for determining 
compliance with minimum drained weight 
recommendations. Minimum _ drained 
weight recommendations would be pro- 
vided for additional container sizes in 
general use. 


Clearness of liquor and flavor would be 
deleted as factors which are rated by 
score points. Provisions relating to flavor 
would be provided for in the definition of 
normal flavor. The condition of the liquor 
is considered in its ‘relation to the matur- 
ity of the pods and the type of the canned 
product. 


The factors of color, size, defects, and 
character have been redefined and other 
changes made in the text for clarification 
of the provision of the respective grades. 
The grades for canned okra would be 
designated as U. S. Grade A or U. S. 
Fancy; U. S. Grade C or U. S. Standard; 
and Substandard. 


Persons interested in the proposed re- 
vision may submit views and comments 
during the next 60 days to the Fruit and 
Vegetable Division, Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Robert H. Higgins has been made 
Western sales manager for the William 
Underwood Company, with headquarters 
at San Francisco, Calif. 
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